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Locke's anthropological accounts do not depict isolated individuals whose behavior is gov- 
erned by rational calculations of their interests. He is not an "atomistic" individualist; he ac- 
knowledges what communitarian critics of liberalism claim that liberals do not acknowledge — 
the extent to which men are social beings. Nonetheless, his political theory is individualistic as a 
normative theory of individual natural rights. Locke seeks to combat authoritarianism by alter- 
ing the relation between admittedly powerful social forces and political rights. The combination 
of his individualistic political theory and his recognition of the anthropological record of tradi- 
tional authority gives rise to difficulties in his work concerning consent, the rule of law, and 
party politics. 



J_Jocke was fascinated with travelers' accounts of exotic places, and his li- 
brary contained a substantial collection of travel journals (Dunn, 1967, n. 77; 
Laslett, 1963, pp. 149-61). He was interested in tales of the lives and cus- 
toms of primitive peoples, but not merely as a collector of exotic facts. He 
made use of this material in two important disputes: first, he used the variety 
of forms of early political organization as evidence against the patriarchalists, 
and second, he used the variety of customs to be found in different societies 
as evidence against the doctrine of innate ideas. In the political dispute, 
Locke's anthropological evidence illustrates how political societies develop 
from pre-political family groups. 1 In the epistemological dispute, the an- 
thropological evidence serves to show not only the variety of customs to be 
found in different societies, but also the strength of custom everywhere 
in shaping the opinions that govern men's behavior. In neither case does 
Locke's anthropology depict isolated individuals whose behavior is governed 
by rational calculations of their interests. Instead, Locke's descriptions of 
primitive societies acknowledge the strength of traditional social bonds and 
of traditional social norms in our common life. Yet Locke is generally charac- 
terized both as a political individualist and as a kind of intellectual individu- 
alist, an advocate of the independent use of the faculty of reason against 

* An earlier version of this paper was delivered at the American Political Science Association 
annual meeting in New Orleans, 1985. 

'See Batz, 1974, for descriptions of Locke's anthropological sources. Unlike Hobbes, Locke 
considered man "at least semi-social," a view "demanded" by his "anthropological background" 
according to Batz, p. 666. 
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prejudice, custom, and dogmatism. What does Locke's recognition of the 
strength of human communities mean for our understanding of Lockean in- 
dividualism, politically and intellectually? In considering this question, we 
will be led to reconsider various problems in Locke's thought; the meaning of 
consent and the role of the rule of law among them. 

There are two additional reasons for examining Locke's individualism in 
the light of his anthropological accounts. First, the opinion persists, despite 
general agreement among contemporary Locke scholars to the contrary, that 
Locke's individualism is "atomistic" individualism: that Locke envisioned a 
state of nature peopled by dissociated individuals, for example; or that the 
Lockean individual resembles the model economic man, guiding his actions 
by calculations of his own personal advantage based on his private estimation 
of his interests. By looking at Locke's historical and anthropological descrip- 
tions, I hope to assist in dispelling such notions. 

Second, and more importantly, the argument addresses contemporary 
communitarian critics of liberalism. These critics fault liberal thinkers, 
Locke included, for their inadequate understanding of the self, and in par- 
ticular for their failure to recognize the simple fact that every individual is 
embedded in social relationships. 2 Liberalism is said to depend upon an indi- 
vidualistic premise which cannot be supported by the facts. Liberal indi- 
vidualism is "bad sociology" (Walzer, 1984, p. 324). 

My purpose is to show that at least one classical liberal recognized fully 
the extent to which human beings are social beings, but did not believe that 
that fact dictated any particular political conclusions. Locke's disagreement 
with contemporary critics would be not so much about the facts as about 
their import. He recognized the social character of human life and the extent 
to which individuals develop beliefs, ideas and interests in a social context. 
The question is what that recognition ought to mean for politics. The prem- 
ise of Locke's political argument- — that men are born free — is not a socio- 
logical claim, but a moral one. And to understand that is central to appreciat- 
ing what could properly be meant by Lockean "individualism." 

This investigation must address two questions then: the more or less 
straightforward question, What is Locke's view of human sociality? and the 
more difficult question, What is the bearing of that view on his normative 
theoretical argument? A cursory look at Locke's anthropological description 
in the Second Treatise is enough to raise the question of the relation in his 
work between the "is" or "was" of anthropology and history and the "ought" 
of politics. 

In the Second Treatise, Locke uses anthropological evidence primarily in 

2 See Maclntyre, 1984, esp. pp. 216-17, 250-51; Sandel, 1982, 1984, whose work addresses 
Kantian liberalism; Taylor, 1985, pp. 187-210; Walzer, 1980, p. 37, 1984; and Wolff, 1968. See 
also Pitkin, 1966, p. 46. I wish to thank Steven Kautz for his suggestions on the communitarian 
critics of liberalism. 
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the context of disputes concerning the origin of political society. But Locke's 
theoretical account of the origin of political society is familiar. Political so- 
cieties are formed when free individuals agree to incorporate and establish a 
public authority to protect their property from the violence of other men. 
Each individual relinquishes to the public authority his private right to pun- 
ish breaches of the natural law and his right to regulate his property as he 
sees fit. The society thus comes by the power to make laws regulating prop- 
erty and to punish breaches of those laws. Standing laws are necessary to 
serve the purpose of this association. The majority of the society determines 
where to place the legislative power. Since there is no need for constant leg- 
islation, but there is a need for constant execution of the laws, a separate 
executive is created. This arrangement also ensures that the laws will rule; it 
protects against abuses of lawmakers who might exempt themselves from the 
laws they make, Finally, since laws cannot always adequately provide for 
every case that might arise, the executive is allowed certain prerogative 
powers to supply the defects of standing law. This is the familiar nutshell 
description of Locke's position. 3 

It can be contrasted sharply, point for point, with Locke's description of 
the origins of political societies drawn from anthropological evidence, Scrip- 
ture, and historical speculation (See First Treatise, pars. 153-69; Second 
Treatise, pars. 74-76, 105-22). And these accounts ought not to be dis- 
missed as isolated examples. The evidence of travelers' accounts can tell us 
about the origins of political societies in general. "The Kings of the Indians in 
America ... is still a pattern of the first Ages in Asia and Europe . . ." (Sec- 
ond Treatise, par. 108), and "In the beginning, all the world was Amer- 
ica ..." (Second Treatise, par. 49). 

According to Locke's account, men lived in family groups where children 
became accustomed to the authority of their fathers. By an imperceptible 
change, families were transformed into political societies as each child 
agreed to continue to abide by his father's judgments when he came of age. 
The father alone exercised his natural executive power. In fact, at this stage, 
there was very little need for domestic government. Some men lived in 
tribes or troops with no domestic government at all. However, they did se- 
lect chiefs or kings to lead them against foreign enemies. So, political society 
usually began with some kind of monarchy, either through its origins in the 
family or through its origins in the need for collective defense. In these mon- 
archies, there was little need for standing laws; government was almost all 
prerogative. It was only when this authority was abused, a development as- 
sociated with changes in the development of property, that men began to 
limit the powers of government through separation of powers, standing laws, 
special consent to taxation, and a narrowing of prerogative powers. 

3 It is the major line of argument of Second Treatise, ch. 7-14. 
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Theoretically, it appears that dissociated free individuals consent to form a 
society to protect themselves from each other. Historically, government de- 
velops out of a pre-existing social situation primarily to deal with foreign 
threats. Theoretically, government begins with the legislative power. A sepa- 
rate executive is a subsequent development. Historically, government be- 
gins as one-man rule. Legislation is a subsequent development. Theoreti- 
cally, political authority is characterized by the rule of law. Historically, 
political authority appears to be unlimited discretion. 

My point in making this admittedly somewhat overdrawn comparison 
is not to show that Locke's writing is hopelessly contradictory on this ques- 
tion. Locke at least clearly believed that the facts of history and the evi- 
dence from the testimony of travelers to the New World were compat- 
ible with his theoretical position. He introduced this evidence precisely 
in order to bolster his case against patriarchalism. The question, rather, 
is how his theoretical stance ought to be interpreted in light of his appar- 
ent recognition of a particular sort of pattern to the early forms of human 
association. What is the meaning of consent and the rule of law in Locke's 
argument against monarchical absolutism when Locke allows that tribal 
monarchies are legitimate political communities? By examining Locke's view 
of what constitutes legitimate political community, we also take an indirect 
approach to reflect on what constitutes Lockean individualism. Whatever it 
is, it must be compatible with what Locke describes as the life of American 
Indians and Biblical patriarchs. We must begin with a full account of those 
descriptions. 

I 

Locke discusses several varieties of social and political organizations 
treated here as four distinguishable types. First, there are family units, often 
quite large, including parents, children, and sometimes servants and slaves. 
Locke refers to the Biblical patriarchs and to a planter in the West Indies as 
examples (First Treatise, pars. 130-31). The fathers of these families are not 
to be understood as their kings. Even though Abraham led 314 of his family 
and servants in war, he had no sovereignty over them. Making war in these 
circumstances is simply an instance of the exercise of natural executive 
power, according to Locke (First Treatise, pars. 130-32). Similarly, the fa- 
ther of a family, like any other man, could exercise his natural executive 
power to punish a member of his family, just as he could punish any other 
man, even with death if necessary (Second Treatise, pars. 74, 105). Nonethe- 
less, this does not mean that a father's power is equivalent to a king's or that 
families are indistinguishable from political societies. In fact, Locke goes to 
great lengths to distinguish them (First Treatise, pars. 60-67, 160; Second 
Treatise, ch. 6). He begins with the family, not with either the isolated, in- 
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dependent individual or with the political community. His beginning point 
is a social, but pre-political stage. 4 

Political society is distinguished from the relationship of a father to his 
children and a master to his servants in two ways: first, political society in- 
cludes a common authority over all members of the society which alone can 
legitimately enforce the death penalty for breaches of their common law and, 
second, political associations are made for the purpose of preserving the 
property of the members from the violence of other men. A family is thus as 
distinct from a political society as is a ship's crew or a church. Each of these is 
an association that must have its own rules and enforcement of them, but 
none of them is formed for political purposes, nor do they have the same 
legitimate means of enforcement at their disposal as does a political society 
(Second Treatise, ch. 7; Letter Concerning Toleration, pp. 20-21; "Second 
Letter Concerning Toleration," pp. 117-18). 

Nonetheless, families may be transformed into political societies "by an 
insensible change" which creates a patriarchal monarchy (Second Treatise, 
par. 76; Schochet, 1975, pp. 254- 64); this is the second type. The change 
comes about when adult children give their consent, "a tacit, and scarce 
avoidable consent" (Second Treatise, par. 75), to establish political authority 
in the father. They merely allow him to be the sole executor of the natural 
law among them and join their force with his to execute his judgments. This 
is an "easie" and "Natural" development; children are accustomed to obey- 
ing their father since childhood, the father has governed them with affection 
while they were children, they trust him and with good reason (Second 
Treatise, pars. 75, 105). Moreover, there is no basis for a conflict of interest 
between the father and his sons. Where there is a great deal of land and few 
people, when people are hunters, nomads, or subsistence farmers, major 
disputes over property can be settled by simple changes in location (Second 
Treatise, pars. 38, 74). Since the family is bound by ties of affection and trust 
and since there is a harmony of interests, the father, upon becoming a ruler, 
is allowed a great deal of discretion. His "Government was almost all Pre- 
rogative" (Second Treatise, par. 162; see par. 110). Nonetheless, this is truly 
government: by consent he becomes "Law-maker and Governour over all" 
(Second Treatise, par. 105), and his authority extends only so far as he uses it 
for the good of the whole (Second Treatise, par. 110). Moreover, by consent, 
the adult members of the society may determine the successor to their father. 
Ordinarily, they allow his heir to succeed him (Second Treatise, par. 105). 
Where a single family is numerous enough to subsist by itself, the transfor- 
mation of fathers into monarchs is the natural and probable development, 
since "Government is hardly to be avoided amongst Men that live together" 

4 Contrast Seliger (1968, p. 90) who argues that for Locke "Government is recognized as the 
vital prerequisite of social life." 
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(Second Treatise, par. 105; see par. 127). Yet for the same reasons that fathers 
are unlikely to abuse their power, conflicts among all family members are 
likely to be limited. Domestic government is minimal. 

There is a third type of society described by Locke, a similar kind of lim- 
ited political society, where men of several families incorporate for common 
defense but have little or no domestic government among them. These 
tribes or troops of men select a general or chief, either temporarily as the 
occasion demands or permanently, to be their leader in battle. These men 
are selected for their heroic qualities; their authority is in no way derived 
from fatherhood. They are selected by the people or a council of them, who 
also make determinations of war and peace. Locke cites the Biblical Judges 
as examples of this type (First Treatise, par. 158; Second Treatise, pars. 102, 
108-9) as well as various native American societies. He speaks particularly 
in his Second and Third Letters Concerning Toleration of certain nations of 
the West Indies "... which have no other end of their society, but their 
mutual defense against their common enemies. In these, their captain, or 
prince, is sovereign commander in time of war; but in time of peace, neither 
he nor anybody else has any authority over any of the society" ("Second 
Letter," pp. 121-22). Locke finds it unsurprising that men ". . . to whom the 
rivers and woods afforded the spontaneous provisions of life, and so with no 
private possessions of land had no enlarged desires after riches and power; 
should live together in society, make one people of one language under one 
chieftain, who shall have no other power but to command them in time of 
common war against their common enemies, without any municipal laws, 
judges, or any person with superiority established amongst them, but ended 
all their private differences, if any arose, by the extemporary determination 
of their neighbours, or of arbitrators chosen by the parties ..." ("Third 
Letter," p. 225). 

It is the changes that come about in economic life that bring about the 
transformation of these early types of political society into political societies 
with fully developed domestic governments, and with elaborate limitations 
on those governments. 5 While men live in hunting and shepherd societies, 
or societies with agriculture, but without money, there can be "no doubt of 
Right, no room for quarrel" (Second Treatise, par. 39; see par. 51). With a 
settled way of life comes the need for laws to regulate property and for agree- 
ments to settle territorial boundaries. But without the introduction of money, 
waste lands will remain, so that others may graze their flocks without con- 
flict. Similarly, money alone, without agriculture, poses no serious problem, 

'Contrast Tully (1980, pp. 145-48) who argues that money causes the change from the state of 
nature to political society, rather than transforming one form of political society into another, 
and Ashcraft (1968, pp. 910-12), Batz (1974, pp. 668-69) and Macpherson (1962, esp. pp. 208- 
11), who argue that money introduces a second stage of the state of nature. 
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as is implied by Locke's acknowledgment that the American Indians used 
"wampompeke" (Second Treatise, par. 184). Only the combination of agri- 
culture and money produces serious competition for scarce resources. With 
the introduction of money, men have reason to enlarge their possessions. 
Land becomes scarce, competition increases, and with it the need becomes 
stronger for a common arbiter of conflicts who will judge according to "settled 
standing Rules ... by which every man may know what is his" (Second 
Treatise, par. 136; see pars. 36-39, 45-51). 

The greater necessity for government is coupled with a greater danger of 
abuse of government power, and we are brought to the fourth, and final, 
type of political society. 

But though the Golden Age (before vain Ambition, and amor scleratus habendi, evil Concupis- 
cence, had corrupted Mens minds into a Mistake of true Power and Honor) had more Virtue, 
and consequently better Governours, as well as less vicious Subjects; and there was then no 
stretching Prerogative on the one side to oppress the People; nor consequently on the other any 
Dispute about Priviledge, to lessen or restrain the Power of the Magistrate; and so no contest 
betwixt Rulers and People about Governours or Government: Yet, when Ambition and Luxury, 
in future Ages would retain and increase the Power, without doing the Business for which it was 
given, and aided by Flattery taught Princes to have distinct and separate interests from their 
People, Men found it necessary to examine more carefully the Original and Rights of Govern- 
ment and to find out ways to restrain the Exorbitances, and prevent the Abuses of that Power 
which they having intrusted in another's hands only for their own good, they found was made 
use of to hurt them (Second Treatise, par. Ill; see pars. 94, 107, 110). 

In response to abuses, the people limit executive prerogatives, create legis- 
latures, and introduce other institutional safeguards. Locke's familiar "well- 
order'd commonwealth" takes shape (Second Treatise, par. 143). 

Its necessity is associated with the mixed blessing of economic progress. 
While Locke developed principles justifying the colonization and develop- 
ment of the great waste lands of America, and while it is Locke who tells us 
that "a King of a large fruitful Territory there feeds, lodges, and is clad worse 
than a day Labourer in England" (Second Treatise, par. 41), it is also Locke 
who observes that modern men face political dangers far beyond anything 
the Indian had to concern himself with. It is not that Locke views tribal 
peoples as noble or virtuous in some romantic sense. He does not praise 
them for a noble independence, as Rousseau might and Tocqueville did. 
They simply have less reason to exploit and oppress one another, as well as 
less sophisticated means. 6 

6 "He that would have been insolent and injurious in the Woods of America would not proba- 
bly be much better in a Throne; where perhaps Learning and Religion shall be found out to 
justifie all, that he shall do to his Subjects, and the Sword presently silence all those that dare 
question it." Second Treatise, par. 92. 

There is one passage, however, where, in arguing against the doctrine of innate ideas, Locke 
claims that primitive peoples are less virtuous than modern men. "But yet anyone who consults 
the histories both of the old and the new world, or the itineraries of travellers, will easily ob- 
serve how far apart from virtue the morals of these people are . . . And no one will believe that 
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Men in early communities as Locke describes them are bound first of all 
by ties of family affection and trust. They are social, but not entirely peace- 
able. Conflicts with other societies are to be expected. Internal conflicts and 
disputes will also arise; since men are everywhere "biassed by their interest" 
and "partial to themselves" (Second Treatise, pars. 124, 125). But these dis- 
putes will be limited, largely because the conditions of life limit competition 
and limit greed. In primitive economic situations, where men have no rea- 
son for unlimited acquisitiveness, selfishness is of limited consequence. 

Politically, men in these societies show a kind of conservative disposition. 
They tend to accept the authority of those whom they have been accustomed 
to obey. They habitually form governments ruled by one man and tend to 
make these monarchies hereditary. They change their rulers and forms of 
rule only in response to clear abuses. In the case where fathers of families 
become kings, the formation of political societies and changes in them seem 
to take place almost without deliberation, but instead by an imperceptible 
process. In short, Locke describes traditionalist, authoritarian, paternalistic 
societies. He seems to concede to the patriarchalists that they have a point 
when the question is how men have been. 

II 

But Locke also remarks that "at best, an Argument from what has been, to 
what should of right be, has no great force" (Second Treatise, par. 103; see 
First Treatise, par. 57). In a very important sense, anthropological evidence 
and the historical record are irrelevant for Locke's political argument. 7 This 
sort of evidence can be used to contradict Filmer's claims concerning the 
patriarchal origins of governments and the legitimacy of kings as heirs to 
Adam's divine right. It is also useful to provide historical examples that lend 
support to Locke's theoretical conclusions. But it is difficult to imagine what 
sort of anthropological or historical facts could disprove those conclusions. 
Locke's argument is an abstract logical derivation of man's political rights and 
duties from the premise of natural freedom. The conclusions that he reaches 
concerning the origins of political authority in the consent of the people are 
not affected by knowledge of anthropology or history. Their status is like the 
status of the conclusions of a mathematical demonstration. 8 



the law of nature is best known and observed among these primitive and untutored tribes, since 
among most of them there appears not the slightest trace or track of piety, merciful feeling, 
fidelity, chastity, and the rest of the virtues; but rather they spend their life wretchedly among 
robberies, thefts, debaucheries, and murders" (Essays on the Law of Nature, p. 141). 

'Humes (1963, pp. 452-73) critique of social contract theories is largely, though not entirely, 
irrelevant to Locke's argument for this reason. See Herzog, 1985, p. 95. 

"See "Some Thoughts Concerning Education," par. 185-186, pp. 294-95 and "Some 
Thoughts Concerning Reading and Study for a Gentleman," p. 400 for Locke's division of politi- 
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Locke begins with the thought that every man has an equal right to govern 
his actions as he sees fit. Men are equal in the sense that they are by nature 
free; there is no natural political authority. It follows then that political au- 
thority must be a created condition. Political authority and obligation are 
man-made, conventional, created by agreement. If political authority is cre- 
ated, there must be a condition without it. That condition is called the "state 
of nature." The state of nature and political society are mutually exclusive 
categories, something like the categories "married" and "single." Men are 
either part of the same political community or they are not, and if they are 
not, they are in the state of nature with respect to each other. The phrase 
means nothing more than the relation among any men at any time who have 
between them no legitimate superiority or subjection, no political authority, 
who remain in their natural relation as free and equal to one another. The 
state of nature is a necessary logical inference from the premise of natural 
freedom, and it also exists in fact whenever and wherever there are men who 
do not belong to the same political community. 

Locke scholars have sometimes proceeded as if the question were whether 
the state of nature is peaceful or warlike; that is, as if the question were 
whether Locke's premise is natural sociality or natural selfishness, isolation 
and hostility. 9 If it were either of these, the anthropological evidence would 
have a direct bearing on the argument. But it is not; his premise is natural 
freedom. And the record of life in early communities, peaceful or not, cannot 
show that there is a natural right to rule. Man's natural sociality and family 
structure do not imply political authority, and that is the whole point of 
Locke's discussion of the historical origins of political life. He means to show, 
contra Filmer, that obedience to fathers is not the same as a natural monar- 
chic right to rule and that the fact that men are born into preexisting social 
and political groups does not mean that they have a preexisting duty to obey 
the authorities within those groups (Parry, 1964, pp. 170-77). 

We are how in a better position to see what Locke's individualism is. 
Locke's individualism is a political individualism at the level of normative 
theory. The term could be used to characterize his response to the question 
of the origins of legitimate political authority, the central question of the Sec- 
ond Treatise. Legitimate political authority arises from individual consent. 
"Individualism" is not, of course, Locke's term, and it is an unfortunate term 
in his case. In contemporary discussions, we expect that the opposite of "in- 
dividualism" would be something like "communitarianism"; the implication 



cal studies into two parts: the theory of political rights and duties and political practice and his- 
tory. And see Essay III. 11. 15-17, IV.3.18-20, IV.4.2-10; Ashcraft, 1968, pp. 898-900, 908-9; 
Grant, 1987, pp. 21-26. 

"See Ashcraft, 1968, pp. 900-908, for a useful discussion of this controversy. He argues that 
Locke's state of nature is a condition of "uncertain peace," p. 902. 
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of the term is that it is somehow in tension with community or society. The 
opposite of Locke's political individualism, however, is not community, but 
hierarchy. He is opposing the equality and freedom of men to the idea that 
there is a natural or divinely ordained hierarchy among them. Lockean indi- 
vidualism therefore is not incompatible with the recognition of the impor- 
tance of communal ties, family associations, and social norms, though it is a 
critique of authoritarian political communities. 

The core of Locke's individualism is the denial of the paternalistic claim 
that dependence on a family Or membership in a community gives rise to 
political obligation. And political obligation, after all, is a very serious thing: 
political power is distinguished by the right to make war and to impose 
penalties of death (Second Treatise, pars. 3, 88). It is incumbent upon Filmer 
to show how exactly one can infer from the facts of history and family life that 
one man can rightly acquire this extraordinary power over another. While 
the historical record shows that sons have traditionally submitted to fathers 
and subjects to kings, that record is no evidence at all for the claim that they 
had a duty to do so (see Second Treatise, par. 76). 

Similarly, the sociological and psychological facts of human interdepen- 
dence are not sufficient evidence to settle the contemporary argument. Con- 
temporary critics of liberal individualism are in a position somewhat similar 
to Filmer's; they must show precisely how these facts imply political rights 
and duties. 10 The claim of the "Lockean individualist" is that only voluntary 
action can create political obligation for a free individual: the only alternative 
sources for it are force or the accidents of birth. 11 

That historical evidence is irrelevant to Locke's argument in defense of 
this claim is both Locke's strength and the source of his difficulties. On the 
one hand, because his is an abstract normative argument, Locke can provide 
an accurate anthropological and historical account that does justice to the 
evidence for early patriarchal government without damage to his argument. 
He is also able to depart from a particular historical account of the ancient 
English constitution that had been important for many of the Whigs (Pocock, 

10 See Taylor, 1985, esp. pp. 203-4, 206. Walzer tries to combine the liberal principle that 
obligation can arise only from individual consent with a more sociologically "realistic" view of 
the individual than the "abstract" view he attributes to classical liberalism (Walzer, 1970, 1984, 
p. 324). 

"Note that Sandel uses "constitutive," rather than "coercive," as the alternative to "volun- 
tary" or "merely cooperative" associations (1984, p. 87, emphasis added). The effect is to shift 
away from the original context of the discussion of voluntary action as the source of specifically 
political obligations and thereby soften the impression of what is at stake in this dispute. 
Stephen Holmes has made the general observation that critics of liberalism often distort its 
original meaning through what he calls "antonym substitution"; e.g., the opposite of rights be- 
comes duties, rather than oppression; the opposite of competition becomes brotherly love, 
rather than monopoly, etc. The substitution of community for hierarchy as the opposite of indi- 
vidualism is another example. 
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1957, pp. 46, 187- 88, 234-38; Skinner, 1965). Their arguments for limited 
monarchy and Parliamentary supremacy relied on the antiquity of English 
liberties and institutions. Locke's departure from this account allows him to 
adopt an historical approach that permits and even emphasizes the possibil- 
ity for progress in the development of political institutions (Resnick, 1984). 12 
And as we shall see, this historical approach becomes important for resolving 
certain difficulties with Locke's argument. 

These difficulties arise because Locke's contrasting theoretical and histori- 
cal accounts must somehow be reconciled. If he had claimed that men were 
in fact isolated individuals who come together as rational men to bring about 
peaceful political associations, his thought would be plagued with very dif- 
ferent problems than those we find there. Precisely because Locke does rec- 
ognize the historical evidence for primitive patriarchal monarchies, his 
problem is to show how such monarchies can be considered legitimate gov- 
ernments where the criteria for legitimacy — drawn from the premise of 
natural freedom — include consent and the rule of law. His task is to re- 
interpret the historical record in the light of his normative theory; and the 
way in which this is done reveals in turn the meaning of the theoretical crite- 
ria in Locke's thought. What can be meant by consent, for example, if it ap- 
plies to the situation where the sons of a tribal chieftain remain subject to his 
authority upon coming of age? 

The question of the meaning of consent in Locke's thought has been much 
discussed, and I do not mean to rehearse that discussion. 13 1 only wish to add 
two observations: first, that by consent Locke cannot mean a fully self- 
conscious deliberate act; and second, that the requirements of consent can 
be adequately met by very different actions in different historical circum- 
stances. With respect to the first, Locke's consent theory must allow for con- 
sent to be something less than self-conscious since he is arguing that men 
have been mistaken about the grounds of their obligation. Men have in fact 
consented even though they have not understood themselves to have done 
so. Consent has been "little taken notice of" (Second Treatise, pars. 117, 
175), and Locke is bringing it to men's attention. Unless Locke were willing 
to maintain that there have not yet been more than a handful of legitimate 
governments, he must maintain that there have been governments based on 
consent throughout history without a full consciousness in their subjects of 
the true nature of their origins or of the meaning of consent. Those young 
men who first made their fathers into kings certainly did not have the self- 
understanding of good Lockeans. 

12 See Ashcraft, 1986, pp. 189-90, 214-22 for the argument that Locke was by no means 
unique among the Whigs in adopting this historical approach. 

13 The interested reader might consult Dunn, 1967, 1969, pp. 131-47; Grant, 1987, pp. 123- 
28; Hume, 1963, pp. 452-73; Pateman, 1979, pp. 15-17, 50-80; Pitkin, 1965, 1966; Plame- 
natz, 1963, 1: 220-41; Riley, 1974; Seliger, 1968, pp. 224-30, 267-83; and Simmons, 1979, 
pp. 57-100. 
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Theirs is said to have been a "tacit" consent. There are elements common 
to each of the cases where Locke uses this term." By a voluntary action 
undertaken to enjoy certain benefits, a man consents to the necessary condi- 
tions for or consequences of those benefits. This consent is tacit in that it is 
both unstated and implied. 15 There must be some voluntary individual ac- 
tion, i.e., one that is not coerced (First Treatise, par. 42; Second Treatise, 
pars. 176, 186; Dunn, 1967, p. 157), but it need not be a spoken or written 
declaration and its implications need not be fully self-conscious. 

Locke is also quite clear that the content of the agreement establishing 
political society need never be explicitly stated. In his summary chapter dis- 
tinguishing paternal, political, and despotical power, his definition of political 
power includes the statement that society and government are established 
with "this express or tacit Trust," that political power shall be employed for 
the good of the people and the preservation of their property (Second 
Treatise, par. 171). Moreover, men "must be understood to give up all the 
power, necessary to the ends for which they unite," and this is done "by 
barely agreeing to unite into one Political Society, which is all the Compact 
that is or needs to be between the individuals that enter into or make up a 
Commonwealth" (Second Treatise, par. 99). Consent must "make sense"; if a 
man chooses to secure a certain benefit, he can be understood to have ac- 
ceded to the conditions necessary to secure that benefit regardless of his own 
understanding of what he has done. 

Minimally then, consent must be voluntary and rational in this sense. But 
there are points where Locke requires more than the minimum — which 
brings me to my second observation. The requirement of consent takes dif- 
ferent forms in different historical situations both in the case of establishing 
the legitimacy of a government and in the case of establishing an individual's 
membership in society. The transformation of fathers into kings in the early 
stages of government required only that the sons continue to accept their 
fathers' authority and join in enforcing their decisions. These relatively pas- 
sive requirements are not sufficient to constitute popular consent to a con- 
queror or a usurper. In those cases, representation in a legislative body is the 
very least that is required (Second Treatise, pars. 192, 198). There is a rea- 
sonable presumption in favor of the trustworthiness of fathers that does not 
apply to conquerors or usurpers (Second Treatise, pars. 75, 107). Moreover, 
express consent is required to make a man a permanent member of a society 
with an established legitimate government (Second Treatise, pars. 121- 

u The others are agreeing to use money, which implies agreement to unequal land ownership 
since that is the consequence of a money economy, Second Treatise, par. 50, and presence in a 
foreign country, which implies agreement to abide by the laws of that country, Second Treatise, 
par. 119. 

"See Simmons (1979, p. 89) for the distinction between acts that are "signs of consent" and 
acts which "imply consent. " His example of the latter is joining a baseball game, which implies 
consent to be governed by the umpire's decisions. 
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22), 16 though Locke certainly knew that few governments have ever made 
provision for men to give consent expressly and thereby fulfill the Lockean 
requirement. Locke did include such a provision in the Fundamental Con- 
stitutions of Carolina (Art. 117, 118), which suggests that he considered it 
the best way to meet the requirement of consent to membership in modern 
societies. 

Men are capable of progress in the forms, institutions, and science of gov- 
ernment. And the difficulties presented by Locke's acceptance of tacit con- 
sent in early times and his more rigorous requirements in other passages in 
his work are obviated somewhat by this historical perspective. The "Infancy" 
of government is "negligent, and unforeseeing," weak, infirm, and innocent. 
And men come to a better understanding of "the Original and Rights of Gov- 
ernment" only after bitter experience with the failure to provide sufficiently 
for protections of their rights against government (Second Treatise, pars. 94, 
107, 110-11). Early patriarchal monarchies are legitimate but imperfect 
forms of government. 17 

This observation also helps to jiesolve the problem of the role of the rule of 
law as a criterion for legitimate government, though in this case, as in the 
case of consent, it may not be possible to resolve successfully all of the tex- 
tual difficulties. On the basis of Locke's theoretical demonstration, a reader 
of the Second Treatise can get the impression that the rule of law is an essen- 
tial requirement for legitimacy and that mixed and balanced government is 
required in turn to maintain the rule of law. But, as we have seen, Locke 
describes early patriarchal monarchies as governments though kings rule 
with few if any standing laws and without the consultation and consent of 
representative bodies or assemblies of the people. There is no separation of 
powers, no institutional or legal limitation on the discretion of the king. How 
are these kings to be distinguished from the absolute monarchs who epito- 
mize despotism for Locke and who cannot even be said to be in civil society 
with their subjects (Second Treatise, pars. 90-94)? 

One possibility is to argue that there is no distinction and that conse- 
quently, Locke is opposed not so much to absolute government, as to arbi- 
trary government (Seliger, 1968, pp. 238-63). Another possibility is to argue 
that there is no distinction and that consequently, early patriarchies are not 
true governments but only one stage of the state of nature (Ashcraft, 1968, 
pp. 911-13). If the first of these were true, it would be difficult to explain 
Locke's strong statements concerning standing laws and separation of powers 
(Second Treatise, pars. 94, 136) and his tendency to speak of "absolute and 
arbitrary" power (Second Treatise, pars. 23, 135, 172). If the second of these 

16 Membership in early patriarchies may not have been permanent, and on that account, con- 
sent to membership need not have been expressly given. See Second Treatise, par. 74. But this 
interpretation may cause additional difficulties for Locke's theory of obligation. 

17 1 am indebted to Nathan Tarcov for his observations on this subject. 
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were true, it would be difficult to explain why Locke goes to so much trouble 
to show that early patriarchies were governments based in consent, rather 
than simply dismissing them as illegitimate absolute monarchies. Moreover, 
to consider these patriarchies as a stage of the state of nature involves the 
problematic claim that there can be government in the state of nature, and in 
fact that there can be political societies too in the natural state — certainly a 
contradiction in these mutually exclusive terms. Locke describes the early 
patriarchies in a chapter titled "Of the Beginning of Political Societies" in 
order to explain why people in the first political societies tended to choose 
monarchy as the first form of government (Second Treatise, par. 106). 

An alternative possibility, subject I think to the fewest difficulties, finds 
two distinguishing characteristics that allow Locke to consider the early 
monarchies as examples of legitimate governments. First, the authority of 
the king originates in the consent of the people (Second Treatise, par. 105). 
Consent implies that the people are understood to retain the right of resis- 
tance and the right to alter their government in response to abuses. The 
people allow their kings to rule without "express Limitation or Restraint" 
only until they need to specify limitations (Second Treatise, pars. 110, 112, 
162). Second, the king's authority is limited to what "the End of Govern- 
ment" requires; he rules only for "the publick Good and Safety" (Second 
Treatise, par. 110). These are the minimal requirements for legitimate gov- 
ernment, deriving from natural freedom and the natural right of preserva- 
tion respectively. Both requirements are necessary; neither alone is suffi- 
cient to establish legitimacy. And these requirements may be met for a time 
in family-like communities without standing laws and separation of powers. 
Locke requires limited, though not mixed and balanced, government as the 
minimal standard. Standing laws and separation of powers become necessary 
only when economic conditions have become such that princes might come 
to have "distinct and separate interests from their people" (Second Treatise, 
par. Ill; see pars. 138, 143, 163, 164). 18 A representative legislature or a 
popular assembly becomes necessary only when the government needs to 
raise taxes (Second Treatise, pars. 138-39, 142). In developed societies, 
these things are necessary for legitimacy, since without them the minimum 
requirement that government must rule for the public good and with the 
consent of the people cannot be met. 

Lockean liberalism is compatible with various forms of government (Sec- 
ond Treatise, ch. 10) suitable to various social and economic conditions. 
Where rulers are likely to abuse their power, institutional and legal safe- 

18 Additional evidence that they are not necessary under primitive conditions can be found in 
Locke MS f. 8, July 20, 1670. "Les Mengrelliere n'ont point les loix ecrits, et la justice ne laisse 
pas d'y etre mieux administree. ..." Locke goes on to describe a system where, in large 
matters, each party chooses a friend to argue his case before the judges. In small matters, com- 
mon sense is the rule and the prince judges accordingly. 
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guards are necessary in order to meet the requirement that government 
serve the good of the whole community. But these safeguards may be more 
or less necessary, and might take a variety of forms. As is the case with his 
discussion of consent, Locke does not take a position that natural law re- 
quirements are so strict that there have only been a handful of legitimate 
governments in the history of political life. 19 Instead, the theory does pro- 
vide universal standards of right according to which the legitimacy of govern- 
ments at any time and place can be judged, 20 but the standards allow for a 
variety of practical applications and for improvements in them. 

Men can improve their understanding of government and of their rights 
and thereby better provide for the protection of their rights against govern- 
ment. And in the Second Treatise Locke is teaching them, particularly with 
regard to the right of resistance. 21 Since he starts from the premise of indi- 
vidual freedom, Locke's theoretical problem is to find a way to justify politi- 
cal obligation. He must answer the criticisms of those who claim that consent 
cannot be the basis for lasting obligation and that a right of resistance is 
simply an open invitation to constant rebellion and anarchy (See Second 
Treatise, pars. 203, 223). But practically, Locke's problem is to encourage 
men to be sensitive to abuses of power and to be watchful of their rulers. 
Men are likely to be too obedient. This impression is confirmed by the dis- 
cussion of resistance at the end of the Second Treatise. Locke is reassuring 
his critics, but at the same time he is exhorting men to be the guardians of 
their rights. 

In response to the critics, Locke repeatedly asserts that men will rebel if 
they are seriously abused or oppressed regardless of the doctrines they are 
taught (Second Treatise, pars. 208-9, 224-25) and that rebellion in these 
circumstances is the fault of the oppressors who could have ensured civil 
peace by using their power for its proper ends (Second Treatise, pars. 168, 
209, 230; see pars. 226-27). When the abuses become obvious and general, 
and only when they become so, the people will rebel. 

But it is Locke who teaches that rebellion of this kind often comes too late, 
that men ought to "make the design visible" (Second Treatise, par. 225), and 
ought to recognize the danger to the community in abuses against a few. This 
is the thought that stands behind the distinction between the dissolution of 
government and the dissolution of society that structures the chapter on re- 
sistance (Second Treatise, par. 211; Tarcov, 1981). Governments are dis- 
solved either through breaches of trust (Second Treatise, pars. 221-22) or 
through alteration of the legislative (Second Treatise, pars. 212-20). Breaches 

19 This would make him vulnerable to the same charge that he levels at Filmer. See First 
Treatise, pars. 65, 70-71, 104-5, 142, 148; Second Treatise, par. 113. 

20 "Clearly, the duty of a subject is the same among the Garamantes and the Indians as among 
the Athenians and the Romans." Essays on the Law of Nature, p. 197. 

21 For Locke's radicalism on this question see Ashcraft, 1986, and Franklin, 1978. 
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of trust are abuses that indicate a design to subvert the constitution of the 
government. They dissolve the government, freeing the people from their 
obligation to it, but do not dissolve the society, allowing the people to resist 
effectively and to institute a new government. Alteration of the legislative, 
on the other hand, does subvert the constitution of the government and thus 
dissolves government and society together. In these cases, an effective re- 
sponse is unlikely. "To tell People they may provide for themselves, by erect- 
ing a new Legislative, when by Oppression, Artifice, or being delivered over 
to a Foreign Power, their old one is gone, is only to tell them they may ex- 
pect Relief, when it is too late, and the evil is past Cure. This is in effect no 
more than to bid them first be Slaves, and then to take care of their Liberty; 
and when their Chains are on, tell them, they may act like Freemen. This, if 
barely so, is rather Mockery than Relief; and Men can never be secure from 
Tyranny, if there be no means to escape it, till they have not only a Right to 
get out of it, but to prevent it" (Second Treatise, par. 220). Locke is teaching 
men to "take care of their Liberty"; to act before it is too late. 

And men need this education. They are only too likely to remain attached 
to their traditional forms of government, to be resistant to change, to be obe- 
dient out of habit to the recognized authorities even in the face of abuses 
(Second Treatise, par. 223). They seem to share the conservative disposition 
of their tribal forebears. In the Second Treatise, Locke teaches men what 
their rights are, but also that they must defend them. His project is prescrip- 
tive. And this is what explains the disparity between his theory and his de- 
scription of what men have been like. Men ought to be different from what 
they have been until now. Traditional, authoritarian, paternalistic political 
attitudes ought to be replaced by the political primacy of the concern for in- 
dividual rights rationally defended. 22 

Ill 

Locke's project has a similar aim in the intellectual realm. In this area too, 
men have not been as Locke would have them be. And again, the anthropo- 
logical evidence he uses in his argument can give an impression that differs 
somewhat from the impression given by the argument itself. Locke uses an- 
thropological evidence in order to refute the doctrine of innate ideas. If 
moral principles were innate, it would be impossible to account for the wide 
variety of customs present in human societies. Locke cites evidence of so- 
cieties with practices that violate the most obvious rules of morality and 
natural law; for example, ritual suicide, infanticide, patricide, and can- 
nibalism. He tells of a people in Peru who breed and fatten children in order 

^It is worth noting that, in the preface to the Two Treatises, Locke says that the English 
saved their nation on account of their "love of their just and Natural Rights, with their Resolu- 
tion to preserve them," rather than out of their love for England per se. 
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to eat them (First Treatise, pars. 57-59; Essay 1.3.9-12; Essays on the Law 
of Nature, pp. 169-77). Locke emphasizes the strength of custom in leading 
men away from reason and nature. "And when Fashion hath once Estab- 
lished, what Folly or Craft began, Custom makes it Sacred, and 'twill be 
thought impudence or madness, to contradict or question it. He that will 
impartially survey the Nations of the World, will find so much of their Gov- 
ernments, Religions, and Manners brought in and continued amongst them 
by these means, that he will have but little Reverence for the Practices 
which are in use and credit amongst Men, and will have Reason to think, 
that the Woods and Forests, where the irrational untaught inhabitants keep 
right by following Nature, are fitter to give us Rules, than Cities and Palaces, 
where those that call themselves Civil and Rational, go out of their way by 
the Authority of Example" (First Treatise, par. 58; see also On the Reason- 
ableness of Christianity, par. 238, Second Treatise, par. 94). 

This stands in sharp contrast to the picture of the Lockean individual as a 
man who follows the dictates of his nature through a rational calculus of plea- 
sures and pains to maximize the satisfaction of his individual material inter- 
ests. There is evidence for this picture too in Locke. For example, "Some 
(and for the most part the most pressing) uneasiness . . . determines the Will 
and sets us upon those Actions we perform" (Essay, 11.21.31); "And thus we 
see that our Allwise Maker . . . has put into Man the uneasiness of hunger 
and thirst, and other natural desires, that return at their Seasons, to move 
and determine their Wills, for the preservation of themselves, and the con- 
tinuation of their Species" (Essay 11.21.34; see also II.7.3-4; 11.21. 42). Men 
are primarily moved by pleasures and pains in a manner that serves the 
natural end of preservation. 

But pleasures and pains can be educated (Essay 11.21.34-44, 46, 53), and 
the strongest influence in their education is the praise and blame of those 
around us. The law of opinion or reputation is often the strongest of the 
moral laws. There are very few men, not "one of ten thousand," who can 
bear the constant disapprobation of their peers (Essay 11.28. 12; see 1.3.25; 
IV. 15.6). The pain of shame and the pleasure of esteem are powerful moti- 
vators ("Thoughts Concerning Education," pars. 48, 53, 56-63). Most men, 
finally, govern their behavior according to traditional rules and common 
opinions (Essay IV. 20. 17- 18; Essays on the Law of Nature, p. 129, 135; 
"Thoughts Concerning Education," par. 146). These opinions are acquired 
from infancy, and having forgotten that they were learned, men often mis- 
take them for innate ideas (Essay, 1.3.23). 23 

As in the case of the political discussion, Locke gives full recognition to the 
power of the traditional, the habitual, the customary, and the social, and 

23 Does Locke recognize here that a "role or commitment could define me so completely that I 
could not understand myself without it" (Sandel, 1984, p. 86)? 
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here too he seeks to liberate men from their influence (See Parry, 1964, 
p. 166-68). But it takes considerable effort to free the mind from the preju- 
dices and opinions of one's associates. Locke is interested in encouraging this 
effort towards independent reason, though he does not expect that most men 
will succeed in it (Essay IV. 16.4; IV.20.2-3, 6; see 1.3.22-26). Most men 
need a simple and clear religion for moral guidance since they have neither 
the capacity nor the leisure for lengthy moral demonstrations (On the Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity, pars. 243, 252). And Locke's own prescription 
for a gentleman's education relies heavily on habit, custom, praise and 
blame, and the desire to be respected (Tarcov, 1984, pp. 77-123). Yet Locke 
does seek to destroy the authority of custom and tradition as sources of 
knowledge or standards of truth despite their influence over men's behavior 
(Essay IV. 15; IV. 16; IV.20.17; Essays on the Law of Nature, pp. 127-31). 
The major thrust of his epistemology is to show that reason alone is sufficient 
as a source of knowledge of the principles by which men can guide their con- 
duct (Essay 1. 1.5-8; IV. 15. 1-2; IV. 18). His Conduct of the Understanding is 
a primer in how to liberate the mind from the tyranny of prejudice and 
received opinion. Its main principles are that every question must be ap- 
proached with indifference, without wishing that any particular opinion on 
the question should turn out to be true, and that one's own opinions must be 
subjected to thorough examination (Conduct, pars. 1 1, 12; see Essay IV. 19. 1). 
No opinion is to be exempted in principle from rational examination. 

The effort to overcome the influence of authoritative tradition and re- 
ceived dogmas is not only an effort to liberate the individual intellect as far as 
possible, but also an effort to diminish party conflict, and particularly to re- 
place partisan appeals to orthodoxy with reasoned political deliberation. 
Customs, prejudices, and religious dogmas are instruments of political au- 
thority, used to give a false legitimacy to the claims of absolute monarchs 
(Second Treatise, pars. 92, 94). Received opinions and one's loyalty to them 
are at the root of party contests (Essay 11.33.18; IV.20.17- 18; see IV.3.20). 
Partisanship in politics and religion is inherently unreasonable and is a re- 
flection of the partiality in men that a rational politics seeks to overcome. 
Partisanship is the great enemy of civil peace. 

Locke's animosity towards political parties is sensible precisely because of 
his understanding of the power of prejudice in politics. If Locke had posited 
a polity composed of self-interested rational actors, he might have imagined 
a politics of bargaining and coalition formation between relatively benign 
groups. But there is nothing of this sort of pluralistic liberalism anywhere in 
his work. The terms of discussion in the Second Treatise include individuals, 
the people or society, and the government — without mention of any social or 
political subgroups. And when Locke does refer to party politics, it is to con- 
demn party activity in no uncertain terms. For the executive to attempt to 
corrupt legislators or electors to secure a favorable majority in the assembly 
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is "as perfect a Declaration of a design to subvert the Government, as is pos- 
sible to be met with" (Second Treatise, par. 222). Such corruption of legis- 
lative judgment is cause for resistance. The decisions of the government are 
to be based on "mature debate" (Second Treatise, par. 222). At the very 
least, legislators who are not precommitted must engage one another in a 
deliberative process. 

Locke knew that the usual thing is party conflict and the use of dogma as 
an instrument of political power. The usual thing is for men to be governed 
by their prejudices. This is what he describes. But his theoretical treatment 
is normative and prescriptive: party politics and authoritative dogmas are to 
be combated; men can do better than this. Locke's position is not based upon 
a faulty sociological claim, but on a certain understanding of man's capacities 
for reflection and choice and on an argument that it is better for political life 
for men to cultivate those capacities. 24 

IV 

By considering Locke's use of anthropological evidence, it has become 
clear that Lockean individualism is not what it is often thought to be. First, it 
is not social atomism: Locke makes no claim that men ever lived in isolation 
from their fellows. Man's natural condition is to be embedded in a series of 
social relations throughout life. Second, men are not rational maximizers of 
utility; Locke does not describe men according to the model economic man 
of contemporary theory. By and large, their conduct in life is not governed 
by the independent calculation of how best to satisfy their individual inter- 
ests. On the contrary, their conduct is most likely to be governed by com- 
mon opinions and beliefs as to what constitutes a happy and respectable life. 
And men are often led to quite unreasonable things on the basis of these 
powerful social norms. 25 

In both the political and the epistemological discussions, Locke gives full 
recognition to the importance of the social. And in both cases, what he does 

24 See Zvesper (1984, p. 63): ". . . although Locke might escape the charge that his epis- 
temology and his politics were as sociologically innocent as they may seem, he would not avoid 
but . . . would rather insist upon distancing himself from the tendency to displace nature and 
reason by convention or tradition in politics . . . Locke's insistence on the possibility of en- 
lightened politics leaves him open to the charge that he was in this way too optimistic." 

On the other hand, those who deny the possibility of an alternative to "convention or tradi- 
tion in politics" might not escape the charge that they are politically innocent — that they do not 
adequately confront the implications of their position for partisanship in politics. How are 
"shared understandings" (Walzer, 1983, pp. 14, 29, 313-14) and "constitutive attachments" 
(Sandel, 1984) to be distinguished from prejudices and blind partisan loyalties? And if there is 
nothing beyond "shared understandings," how do we deal with the typical political situation 
where values are not shared? 

25 See Tarcov (1983) for another argument that Lockean individualism has been misunderstood 
and that Lockeanism is not simply atomistic, materialistic, hedonistic, and self-interested. 
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is to try to alter radically its relation to politics. Social bonds are natural and 
strong, but they do not imply political obligations. Political relations can only 
be created by consent in accordance with the premise of natural freedom. 
Similarly, Locke acknowledges that a concern for the good opinion of others 
is a powerful motivating force and that mens beliefs and their conduct are 
strongly influenced by what we would call "socialization." But his response 
to this is to treat education as the responsibility of the private institutions of 
family and church, to teach toleration and the authority of reason, to isolate 
controversial religious opinion from the sphere of politics, and to limit that 
sphere to the protection of individual rights and the pursuit of the public good 
understood in terms of peace and prosperity. Custom and traditional opinion 
are to lose much of their political importance. Locke depoliticizes the social. 

In one sense, then, Locke is not so "individualistic" after all. His political 
doctrine is perfectly compatible with community in many forms and with 
strong communal institutions. In another sense, Locke means to make men 
more "individualistic"; more suspicious of authority, less likely to take any- 
thing on faith. Locke's individualism is to be found in his assertion of indi- 
vidual natural rights and in his encouragement of independent individual 
thought. His object in both cases is to combat authoritarianism, to combat 
the subjection of any man to the will of another politically or intellectually, 
and particularly where intellectual oppression is a tool of political oppres- 
sion. Locke means to make men independent judges of the truth and watch- 
ful guardians of their rights. 

A convincing attack on liberal individualism of this Lockean sort would 
have to do at least one of the following. It would have to attack the true indi- 
vidualistic premise of Locke's thought, which is the normative proposition 
that men are by nature free and equal. It might go on to demonstrate how 
political obligations can be grounded in involuntary social relationships. 
Lastly, the heart of the argument would be a case for choosing a politics 
based on communal attachments and traditions over a politics that empha- 
sizes voluntary political action based on reflection and choice. This is an ar- 
gument concerning a moral choice. The two sides face off not over the ques- 
tion of whether or not men are social, but over the question of the place their 
social attachments ought to have in their adult lives. The challenge to the 
liberal individualists is to show either that individualism is not identical to 
egoism or loneliness (that there are liberal forms of community) or that, if it 
is, political freedom is worth the price. The challenge to the communitarians 
is to show either that a communitarianism that attacks liberal individualism 
can nonetheless produce nonauthoritarian communities, 26 or that, if it can't, 
community is worth the price. A repetition of the facts of human sociality 
comes nowhere near to settling this argument. 

^"The communitarian critics want us to live in Salem, but not to believe in witches" (Gut- 
mann, 1985, p. 319). 
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